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40. 


MASONIC MIRROR. 


A DIALOGUE, 
ON THE SUBJECT OF MASONRY. 


The Author of the following Dialogue owes it, 


DIALOGUE. 

Dear Brother, do you not think it imperiously 
‘necessary that ministers of the holy sanctuary 
should be of the same mind, and walk by the same 
‘rule, and labour to maintain the true spirit of the 


perhaps, to the reader, to say why he has written} 
and published it. | 

It is known that many pious laymen as well as 
ministers of the church have entertained opinions 
prejudicial to the society of Freemasons; and 
while they have doubted its moral and christian | 
tendency, have, of course, cherished the idea that! 
the union of professors of religion, but, more es- 
pecially, ministers, with that society, was incom-|' 
patible with the spirit of christianity, and, therefore, ! 
to be strongly discouraged. Differently impressed, 
however, many pious laymen and many upright 
and zealous laborers in the ‘“‘vineyard of the Lord” 
have, at various times, attached themselves to the 
Lodge. Viewing Masonry, if not actually chris- 
tian in its character, an excellent and moral insti- 
tution—as the hand-maid of religion, as tending, 
under proper regulations, to advance the interests | 
and happiness of the human family, they have act- i 
ed from the dictates of conscience and the purest’ 
possible impulse. It is not knowr. that in a single 
instance, they have had reason to regret the step. 
‘On the contrary, the world has still hailed them as_ 
“ burning and shining lights of the church mili-| 
tant ;” while in the halls dedicated to Masonry, | 
they are often seen adding, by the sacredness of | 
their character, and ihe sanctity and dignity of | 
their deportment, to the interest and solemnity 
natural to the occasion. Strange then—most strange | 
that an opposition should be reared to an institu- 
tion which great and good men, and eminent ser- 
vants of God have delighted to countenance and 
maintain ; an opposition, in some instances, a-| 
mounting almost to the spirit of persecution, and 
that by men who profess, as indeed they are, to 
be in acquaintance with its principles, its history, 
its tendency and design by the professed disciples 
of the mild Prince of Peace! Such unfortunate- 
ly, is the fact. The writer of this little Dialogue 
is not among the least remarkable instances : his 
heart has bled in secret at the unkind thoughts 
which have been entertained tewards him by many 
of his beloved professing brethren in the church, 
since he attached himself to the masonic fraternity. | 
But justly sustained as he hopes and believes by) 
purity of intention and propriety of conduct, he 
derives comfort and satisfaction. 

To endeavor to remove the offence of brethren, | 
who entertain prejudices against Masonry, and 
thn. who belong to that order, is the main object 
of che writer, He has chosen the form of Dia- 
logic as the more familiar mode of communicating 
whot he had to say. He has studied simplicity in 
his manner, and endeavoured to adapt his language 
to the apprehension of the plainest understanding. 
F. ror 1s often founded in honest misconception : 
in ‘he christian world we are bound to believe it 
is always so, I, therefore, flatter myself that I 


| Masons will spurn him from their presence as an 


me in removing the prejudices of 
many .né'd and dispassionate minds on the sub- 
ject of Freemasoury., 


Gospel in all things among their brethren ? 
Mason. Most assuredly I do; and think it 


who are worthy to receive it, if they apply in du® 
form as laid down in the constitutions. - 
Min. What is requisite to constitute a perso 
worthy of membership ? 
Mas. Ix must be a sober, honest; and discreet 
person, in whom real confidence can be confided. 
Min. Are there none such among the females ? 


would be truly criminal in a minister to deviate || If so, why are they denied the benefits of this great 
voluntarily from that golden rule, by which the || 2nd good institution ? 


church of God should ever be governed and direct- 


‘ed. 


Mas. !here are no doubt many as unspotted 
characters among femalesas males. This is not the 


Minister. Your answer thus far is truly deci- || "eason of their rejection as members ; nor are they 


sive and clear; but have we not deviated from 
this golden rule by uniting with the masonic frater- 
nity ? In doing this have you left the charch of 
God and entered into ciose connexion with the 
world ; or is not this uniting the church and the 
world together ? 

Mason. Ifthe constitution, principles and de- 
sign of Masonry stand in direct opposition to the 
Gospel, Lam certainly criminated. The very re- 
verse of which is the fact : Ist, Because its consti- 
tution is morality ; its principles faith, hope, and 
its design the improvement of human society, anc 
universal benevolence to man. I would therefore 
say it is no deviation from that golden rule ; for 
the Gospel requires the same. 2nd, A departure 
from the chureh of God, is a rejection of | 
doctrine and government of Christ, and a volun- 
tary failure in performing the duties of religion ; | 
which, I trust, | have never done, but feel a strong 
attachment to both. 3d. It cannot be uniting the 
church and world; nor is it forming that close 
connexion with the world that the scriptures for- | 
bid, for the following reasons : A minister joining 
Masons, gives Masons no hberty to interfere with 
the discipline and government of the church ; nor 
do they attempt to infringe the rights and privi- 
leges of church members ; but a minister, whose 
duty it is to seek the salvation of all men, by join- 
ing the Masons, has every privilege of enforcing 
the laws of that moral institution, which it is his 
duty in faithfulness to perform ; and the presump- 
tion is, he may be the honored instrument of win- 
ning them over tothe church. To enter into 
close connexion with the world in a scriptural 
sense, is to unite with the world in forsaking and 
slighting the laws of religion and engage with 
them in the perpetration of crimes. Masons, when 
in their Lodges, are not suffered with impunity to 
act immorally. The attendance of a minister at 
their meetings is always acceptable, and cannot | 
fail to be productive of good, if he is a good man ; 
and if he acts out of the character of a minister, 


impostor. Why may it not be said, and is sf not 
hopeful too, that a minister’s lectures among Masons, 
if they be unconverted, may have a similar effect 
on them as did the visit of our dear Saviour to the 
house of Matthew, the publican, altho’ he was cal- 
led a bad man by the Pharisees, because he eat 
with sinners? Yet his visit to the house of Mat- 
thew resulted in his conversion, and after useful- 
ness as an Apostle. ee 

Min. If Masonry is this good moral institution, 
why is it kept secret from the world ? 

Mas. It is not concealed asa secret from any 


denied the benefits arising from this society. The 
ceremonies and secrecy of Masonry, are not the 
characteristics of its intrinsic value; but it is 
their benevolence, charity and good will to man- 
kind, of which it was intended that females should 
largely share. 

a But why are they not admitted into your 

v? 

Mas Why are not females permitted to occu- 
py political and military stations, or rule in the 
church of God ? yet they enjoy all the benefits 
arising from institutions political, military and ec- 
clesiastical, and are esteemed as our dear compan- 
ions in the enjoyment of all their advantages, and 
equally so in Masonry. 

Min. It is my opinion that the nature and 
what is essential to Masonry, is in direct opposi- 
tion to the Gospel of Christ: the one conceals and 
wraps you in darkness—the other calls you out of 
darkness into marvelous light. 

Mas. If it is admitted that darkness and light 
cannot dwell together, to me it appears easy to 
confute the last idea suggested, by showing the 
likeness between the Gospel and Masonic requisi- 
tions. Religion has for its foundation the bible. 
Masonry has the same. Religion requires rever- 
ence to God and love to man. Masonry requires 
the same. Religion calls us to relieve the wants 
of our distressed brethren, in which professors fail. 
Masonry requires the same, and steps forward and 
performs it. ‘The Gospel requires its subjects to 
support her ministers. Masons never turn them 
empty away. Religion is abused when her sub- 
jects are left unpitied to suffer, which is the case 
with many who are compelled to take up their res- 
idence with the poor of the parish. Masonry 
would be abused, if this was the fate of her mem- 
bers ; but none of them are passed unpitied, and 
left on the parish ; nor even their widows and or- 
phans forsaken. ‘The Gospel forbids brother going 
to law with brother. Masonry also forbids the 
same. The Gospel calls us to deal privately with 
an offending brother, and to avoid backbiting and 
evil speaking. This is also the positive injunc- 
tion of Masonry. The Gospel brea‘hes a spirit 
of evangelic love. Masonry breathes a spirit of 
humane affection. Now, 1 ask how can this be 
in direct opposition to the Gospel—how does this 
conceal and wrap me in darkness ? 

Min. My meaning in the above remark is, that 
the secrecy itself is darkness ; for we are com- 
manded to let our light shine, that others may see 
our good works, and glorify our Father which art 
in heaven. Now if that part called the secret is 
light, why conceal that much of the light from the 
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wert ? How does this correspond with the Gos-|| Mas. I will admit that there are disorderiy mem-'} sciences of many 


Mas. The Gospel has its secrets too ; for, says 
David, the secret of the Lord’ is with them that 
fear him, and he. will show unto .them his cove- 
nant ; also says Solomon, a garden enclosed is my 
Sister, my spouse, &c. &c. which inculcates evan- 
gelical charity and a blessed and holy cement. 
‘The secret covenan‘ of Masonry is that which 
forms their humane cement, without interrupting 
religion, and strongly inculeates natural charity 
and benevolence ; the administration of which is 
letting our hght thine before men, and acts as an 
hand-maid tothe Gospel, and binds us to perform 
our duty to brethren ; which Gospel brethren, al- 
tho’ bound, fail to perform. Now, :f acts of be- 
nevolence and charity really pe:formed, no matter 
by whom, is agreeable to scripture, how can this 
stand in direct opposition to the Gospel—how does 
this engulf us in darkness ? 


Min. Y uenter. mto darkness, when you sol- 


emaiy affirm that you will keep that secret which 


you know not, and cannot tell whether it be gocd|, 


or evil before you enter into the covenant of se- 
crecy. Is not this presumption? Do you not 
place yourself in a situation of exireme difficulty, 
when calied on by your brethren to investigate 
your cause ? 

Mas. My dear Brother,.if. you were a Mason, 
soon would the tone of your words be changed ; 
but, as you are not, and, as it is my glory to re- 
move your difficulties, permit me to tell you that 
no man is admitted as a Mason before he is duly 
informed that the masonic covenant he is about to 
enter into is no way calculated or intended to hin- 
der or interrupt the religion he owes to his God, or 
the duty he owss to his brethren, his neighbor, his 
family, himself, or his country. ‘This knowledge 
he receives from the books—this: knowledge he 
receives from brethren in the ministry and of the 


laity, who are truly pious. You have pronounced | 


the secret evil in its nature, and darkness itself, 
Permit; me to suppose a.case, »to illustrate this point 
with regard to the propriety of secrecy. Suppose 
one thousand men were to meet from different parts, 
and mutually agree to deposit 10 dollars each into 
one stock for the purpose of relieving the distress or 
indigence of either of the one thousand, and were 
to adopt some plan -by.which they would know 
each other from the world ; that a distressed one 
of this thousand could be relieved by these funds— 


would this be sinful ? Suppose some of these were), 


christians, and some not, would this be sinful ? 


Suppose they, the thousand, were to agree to he-| 


friend each other in different respects would this 


be sinful ? Suppose they were to enrol each man 


his name on.a book, and agree to meet once a year, 
or.oace & month to; appropriate these funds for 
charitable purposes, would this be uniting the 
church and world together ?, Could you venture 
to pronounce this an evil—that should break chiris- 
tian feilowship ? 
Min. [should not say this was an evil, or (hat a 
secret method of knowing each other in this case 
would be wrong, even af their meeting together 
was civil and moral. 
Mas. Then, as a christiaa-brother, [assure you 
that there is as little harm inthe secrets of Mason- 
ry ; for wheathey meet they meet not.as a church, 
but a5 a charity society, combined together in natu- 
ral f-rendship, and open and close their meetings 
by prayer... 
Mim. ut. T have another eapital objection, 
_ Mas. Name it, Brother. 
Mia. The members of the society are v 


ory dis- 


orderly ; therefore I could not be svilling to be- | { will drink no more at such a place, lest I by ex- 
long tp that body asamember. .. 


| 


| stitution, and none be retain 


‘bers ;—but it is not maso 
Min. Why, then, do you not deal with 
and exclude them from fellowship ? — 
Mas, Many are dealt with, and excluded; and, 
Lhope, all will be dealt with according to the con- 


nry which makes them 


them, 


derly men. 


institution be good, and soremain until the society 
is purged from disorder ; for we are commanded 
to withdraw from every brother. that walks disor- 
derly. 

Mas. This last expression applies to the church, 
which institution is the best in the world, and Ma- 
sonry next. But how is a member of either to act 
in thisease ? Is he to leave the society, or remain 
there and purge out the disorder ? If the former. 
then we may both leave the church ; for we have 
disorderly members in abundance ; but neither 
the church nor masonry should be condemned be- 
cause there are bad men among them. 


Min. Dear Brother, all your arguments may 
be good, and every statement true, yet you are 


ed in fellowship but or- | 
-Min. would withdraw from them, even if the | 


criminated for wounding the weak consciences of 
your brethren, which the apostle forbids ; for, says | 


he, if eating meat offend my brother, I will eat no} 
more meat. 


Mas. J do think, ifa brother’s feelings are in- 
jured with me for joining the Masons, it is his du- | 
ty as achristian to forbear condemning me until 
he can condemn me by thescriptures. He ought | 
to caine to me as a brother, and know, first, if the | 
motive that induced me was pure or impure ;' 
whether my conduct since is orderly or disorderly ; 
for surely the tree is to be known by its fruit. If! 


I tell him my motive was to do good, he is bound | 


by the ties of christianity to believe me, so long as |} 


{ walk uprightly ; nor do I think he has a right to 
interfere with the exercise of my private judg-! 
ment in this or any other matter whatever, unless! 
he can prove that my conduct in this act is deroga- 
tory to the Gospel ; which he cannot possibly do 
unless he knows what Masonry is. Then! know 
he would not attemptit ; for all that know the’ 
mystery and value of the institution, highly prize 
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‘This brother to offend: for the text does not read 


\jample, cause some to offend, and wound the con- 


\present might think he had liberty too to take a 
drink, 
‘and therein offends. 


Min But how are you to avoid the offence giv- 
en to your brethren, by eating meat in the case ail- 
Iuded to by the apostle ? Do you not walk un- 
charitably towards them, and wound the weak 
conscience of him for whom Christ died, and, in 
this, sin against Christ ? 

Mas. [f you wil read the four last verses of the 
8th Chapter 1 Corinthians, you will find that the 
apostle was then Spears of things offered to idols ; 
which meat he, as a rong man in the faith, could 
eat without doing any injury to himself, tho’ it was 
part of that offered to idols, If his eating, however, 
of this meat, give a weak broiher liberty to eat 
improperly, then he by his example has caused 


offend my brother, but canse my brother to offend: | 
then, said he I will eat no more meat. To ue. | 
trate this expression, I will suppose a case : 
travelling, and need refreshment. J call ata tay- 
ern, take a glass of refreshment, where many ar 
drinking to.excess. [,as a sober man, would no: 
sin, because I drank not to excess ; but, perhaps, 
by this. example, being a miuister, some brother 


as [had done : 


but he drinks too freely, 


Now, for example, in future 


or would, Paul eat, any. more 


meat used in the ide ls’ temple. 


q Min. We are compelled to believe that Masonry 
‘8 the works of darkness and disorderly, from their 


holding their meetings in the night; andsometimes 


making unusual noise in their Lodges, and it is a 
shame to speak of those things done by them in 
secret, 

Mas. We often hold our meetings in the day, as 
well as night ; and never are we ashamed to meet 
a fellow-being day or nigtt, froma consciousness 
of our'innocency. Churches, assemblies of poitti- 
cal men, and many other societies, meet in the 
night, and meet to do private business by private 
commiites, or committees of the whole, when the 
room is clear of all others, because the business is 
of a private nature. Here is noise also occasion- 
ally ; that of speaking, and sometimes loudly, the 
moving and arranging af seats, &c. &c. Can those 
passing by the room at such time pronounce these a 
disorderly people, because there is noise? It the 
tempie built by masons, as it regards the materi- 
als and their preparation, was figurative of the 
church of God, have we not, as ministers in pre- 
paring materials for the building of this spiritual 
house, had noise amongus? Yes, in abundance. 
Why not “Masons, then, who are figurative of these 
spiritual builders, in preparing their materials as 
members of this building, make some noise ? Their 


speaking and arranging their seats must produce 


some noise. Cannot all this be done in perfect in- 
nocence ? I pledge you my christian veracity, that 
the process of Masonry is truly emblematic of re- 
generation and the rearing up, and completing the 
church cf God; and, should you become a Mason, 
you will at once be smitten with the beauty and 
glory of the variety of embiems, all pointing at 


spiritual things, as it regurds Christ & his church. 


his may have been passed too much unnoticed by 
some masonic brethren ; but ail regenerated Ma- 
sons can enjoy the beauteous tigure with great de- 
light. Of all people on earth, in ap unconverted 
state, Masons will have the least excuse to render 


| in the day of judgment, should they die without 


religion, after hearing the figures spiritualized by 
their pious brethren in the Lodges, which a min- 
ister at any time has the liberty to do. 1. 

Min, I do confess I know not what. Masonry is, 
therefore I would not wish to judge any man ; and, 
in fact, for my part, I should noi be hurt in my 
own feelings with you as a Mason, but there are 
so many precious brethren whose feelings are in- 
jured. Ithas distressed me much | I fear it will 
injure your usefulness in the niinistry.. 

Mas. My dear brother, if your feelings are not in- 
jured try to heal those who are wounded, by bring- 
ing. to view the impropriety of judging and con- 
demning that which they are not acquainted. with. 
Judge us by our daily walk, and be not jealous of 
us without a cause. Do you not think it will g: eve 
us when you cannot believe us ? We tell you Ma- 
sonry isnot sinful, but a good thing. Cannot you 
believe us ? Isay us, because there are many nia- 
sons who are ministers—their labours b]r<t as such. 
Why not love them, if they walk orderly ; and be 
assure? that a minister’s usefulness is not d 
by joining the Free Masons ; for when he mects 
one, he finds a friend—his doors and heart 2:e 
spen te receive him. Masonic privileges 2 
minister access to a large body of people, who 
will patiently set and hear his instruction—who 
knows but he may be the instrument to win their 
souls to Jesus ! Not long since I saw a pious m'n- 
ister initiated in fhe masonic society. In pass ng 
through the process, his soul was filled with di- 
vine transport, tears flowed fram his joyful eyes, 
he embraced me. and hardly could forbear break- 
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ing forth in exhortation. This added greatly to 
the solemnity, and had a good effect on those 
present. few evenrmgs after this, I called 
at the house of a pious brother, who informed 
me (hat joining the Masons first engaged his mind in 
reflection on religion, whica resulted in his conver- 
sion. Uhe Gospel is a system of peace, and 
predicts the final cessation of war. If Masonry 
universally prevailed, it would finally put an 
end to war, ‘The world would be filled with 
peace. ‘The former declares peace shall prevail; 
the latter extends her friendly hand to facilitat« 
its accomplishment, Our great and good Wash- 


ingtou, the instrument of American freedom, was 
a Mason, and after he left his Presidential seat, 
he would not accept any other honor but that of 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge. Our belov- 
ed Lafayette, who was his and our distinguished 
friend pays highest honors to Masonry. How can 
we condemn a brother, and so many good and 
great men for embracing a system that goes to 
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alleviate the woes of thousands ? 
ADIEU. 


The following are the names of the officers of 
the Grand Lodge of Ky. for the ensuing year, 


M. W. Daniel Breck, G. M. ; Robert John- | 


ston, D. G. M. ; William W. Southgate, S. G. 
W.; John M. M’Calla, J. G. W.; Caleb W. 
Cloud, G. Chaplain; Daniel Bradford, G. Sec. 
Michael Frisbee G. I. ; Philip Swigert, S$. G. D ; 
Charles M. Cunningham, J. G. D. ; Leslie Combs, 
M.; Thomas Smith, G. S. ; Robert M’Nett, 
G. P.; Francis Walker, G. & ; Robert 
S. Vodd; William B. Phillips, John Payne, Le- 
vi Tyler ; Stewards of the charity fund. 


The Grand Chapter of Ky. convened at Masons 
Hall in Lexington, on the 3d, and closed their pro- 
ceedings on the 5th Sept. 1827, having elected the 
following officers. 


Thomas H. Bradford, Georgetown, G. H. m3 
Oliver G. Waggener, Frankfort ;D. G. H. P.; 
Henry Wingate, Frankfort, G.K.; Levi Tyler, 
Louisville, G. S. ; Philip Swigert, Frankfort, G. 
Sec.; Andrew M. Jamary ; Maysville G. T. ; 
Rev. Caleb W. Cloud, Lexington, G.C. ; John 
Payne, Augusta, G.K.; Warham P. Looms, 
Frankfort, G. C. G. ; Francis Walker, Lexing- 
ton, G.S.& T. ; 

A Resolution was adopted by the Grand chap- 
ter directing a correspondence to be opened with 
other Graud chapters with a view to a dissolution 
ef the General Grand Chapter of the U.S. 


sxecpore or Times.—To show in 
what estimation the primitive settlers of New-Eng- 
land, held the necessity and use ardent spirits, the 
history of the first barrel of rum ever brought into 
Norwalk, C_nn, is here subjoined. A packet mas- 
ter had returned from Boston, and it was noised a- 
brozd, that he had brought a barrel of rum, ‘The 
civil authority, the select men, and principal inhab- 
Hants of the town came together and inquired if 
the thing was so, He assented. ‘They declaced 
with one voice, “you shall never land it on our 
shores!’ What! a whole BARREL of Rum! It will 
cerrupt our morals, and be our undoing.” 


The following lines are copied from a sign affix 
ed to a post at the corner of two miserable mudd; 
roads in England: 
This road is not passable, 
Not even Jack-ass-able: 
When this way you travel, 


Pray bring your own gzavel. 
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THE ARTIST. 


ATMOSPHERICAL REFRACTION, 


Looking down the Bay on Sunday last, in the direction 
of the Narrows, we witnessed a deception of the sight, 
which made us think one of Cotton Mather’s miracles no 
longer apocryphal. We allude to that by which the 
early setiers of New Haven were so much alarmed.— 
They had long been expecting the return of a supply 
ship, ou board of which were many of their friends. At 
length, on a hazy day, they saw a ship in the air, with 
all her sails bent, and the illusion was so perfect that 
they fancied she was in the harbour, making her way gal- | 
lantly to the dock. When lo! a mast fell one way, a- 
nother broke off another way; one spar fell in this direc- 
tion, another in that—until at length the whole ship 
broke to pieces, and literally dissolved into the air. Un-: 
happy omen! nor ship nor friends were ever heard of | 
more. But fancy imparted to the shadow the exact form, 
size and appearance of the vessel which had been sent | 
out, and whose return was so anxiously expected, and | 
the prophetic spectre ship of course became a supernatu- 
ral revelation, in the mircbilia of the voluminous histo- | 
rian of the pilgrim colonies. The account of its appear- 
ance was carefully drawn up by the Rev. Mr. Daven- 
port, the minister of New Haven. 
the ship itself, or rather the reflection of it, by the decep- 
tive effects of fog and the ocean, was seen in the atmos- 
phere and that she suddenly, from some natural cause, 


| 


It is possible that | 


} 


| went down in the sound, before making the barbour.— 
' Such an occular deception was the case with a ship we 
‘saw on Sunday; which was apparently raised so high 
‘that a line drawn from it to the eye, would have made, 


It seemed to be proudly floating above an immense vol- 
‘ume of mist. The state of the atmosphere at the time of 


Cotton Mather’s miracle, was probably the same as with , 


tus on Sunday. Such illusions are not unusual in the, 
arctic and antartic seas. We recollect of reading nine! 
interesting accounts, we believe in Scoresby snarrative, of | 
ships having been seen by that intrepid navigator in the | 
| clouds, for many miles before the top-mast could be des- | 
cried with the best glasses from his own round tops. 


| 


Three or four years since there was an instance of at- 
mospherical refractior: near Marblehead—an account of 
which was published in the Boston Statesman. 

‘ter stated that fields, trees, and houses’ were distinctly | 
| marked out, and every shade and hue exhibited. The 


| fashionable and romantic island of Nahant, was likewise || 


| exactly and beautifully delineated, at the distance of sev- 


‘an angle of thirty degrees with the plane of the horizon. 


— 


The let- 


| eral miles from its real situation. But the most remarka- 
ble instance of atmospherical refraction of which we 
have read, occurred at Hastings in England in July 1798. 
The account before us states that this continued for three. 
hours, and the refracted coast [the coast of France, } 
though at a distance of forty or fifty miles, was plainly 
to be seen with the naked eye from the sea shore, while 
at other times it could not be seen with a telescope, on 
account of its lowness. The fishermen, who had been in 


| 
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the habit of trading on the coast, pointed out from Has-| 


EVAPORATION, 

It appears from a long series of observations, by 
Dr. Bostick, that’ the following is the comparative rate 
of evaporation, during the different months of the. year 


from a circular arae of water, two inches in diameter : 
For January 


287 gr. per hour 

February ‘nem 

March 393 

April observation 
_ May 897 

June 930 

July 983 

August 932 

September 555 

October 346 

November 369 

December 392 


The average of the wholeis 501 gr. per hour. 

The greatest quantity of evaporation in one hour was 
1075 gr: it was on the 4th of August, 1813—the least 
evaporation, was on the | 2th of November, 1812, when 
no loss of weight could be perceived. The greatest 
winter evaporation was onthe 23th November, 1812, 
amounting to 108 gr; and the least summer evaporation, 
on the Sth of August, 1813, amounting to 25 gr. per 
hoar. 

It appears that when the state of the atmosphere is at- 
tended by either a very low or very high barometer, it is 
less favorable to evoporation than the intermediate state. 
Nor does it seem unreasonable that this should be the 
ease. Damp or wet weather, which is generally accom- 
panied by a low barometer; while, when the barometer 
is high, the atmosphere may be supposed to be more 
nearly saturated with moisture, and therefore less dispo- 
sed to receive an additional quantity. 


A close connexion was also observed between tempera- 
ture and the rate of evaporation. 


Perpetual Motion.—Mr. Lewis Babcock, a watch- 
maker at Ware Factory Village, has constructed a ma- 
chine of Brass, of about 18 inches high and 10 inches 
wide, which has the power of winding itself up once in 


| five minutes, by means of a spring. lever, that falls in- 


stantly, without diminishing or retarding the power of 
the machine. When put together, it commences motion 
immediately, without any starting cause, and moves a 
pendulum at about the same rate of a clock pendulum. 
, We are informed that it has now been running about 
five weeks incessantly, and several distinguished mechan- 
ics, who have seen it, say that they see no reason to 
hinder its running perpetually, until it is worn out. The 


jngenious inventer intends taking it to Washington the 
approaching wiuter. 


The foilowing receipt :o cure a cold, is said tobe so ef- 
ficacious, that we republish it at the request of a corres- 
pondent who has tested its virtues:—[American Far- 
mer. } 

Take a large tea spoonful of flaxseed, with two penny 
worth of ligorice, and a quarter of a pound of sun rai- 
sins. Put them into two quarts of soft water: and let 
it simmer over a slow fire, till it is reduced to one ; 
then add to ita quarter of a pound of brown sugar can- 


' tings, the places they were accustomed to visit, such as || dy. pounded, a table-spoonful of white wine vinegar ; or 


Boulogne, St. Vallery, &c. on the cosst of Picardy — 
From the eastern cliff of Hastings, which is of consider- 
able height, the spectator could see Dungeness, Dover 
Cliff, and the French coast from Calais to Dieppe. By 
the telescope, the French fishing boats were plainly to be 
seen at anchor, and the different colors of the land on the 
“heights, with the buildings, were perfectly discernible.—— 
| the same phenomenon was likewise observed at Win- 


the Bay, the Old Head of Nan , the wind mill, &c. at. 


chelsea, and other places along the coast. This day was 


remarkably hot, without a breath of wind stiring. —V. 
Y. Com. Adv. ; 


| 


jlemon juice. Note. The vinegar is best to be added 


only to that quantity you are going immediately to take ; 
for if it be put iato the whole, it is liable in a little ‘ime 
to grow flat. Drink half a pint at going to bed ; and 
take a little when the cough is treublesome This re- 
ceipt generally cures the worst of colds in two or three 


|| days ; and if taken in time, may be said to be almox' an 


infallible remedy. It is a sovereign balsamic cordial for 
the lungs witnout the opening qualities, which endan- 
ger fresh colds on going out. It has been kaown to cure 


colds, that have almost been settled into consumptions, 
|in Jess than three weeks. 
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. MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANICS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


INSTRUCTION. 


PUNCTUATION. 
JAMES P. WILSON. 

The period shows the termination of a sentence ; 

_ or denotes an abbreviation, to be supplied in read- 
ing, as Vid. Part III. Chap. VII. 

A colon separates a sentence, complete in its con- 
struction, from an additional member ; there should 
not be two in the same sentence. 

When a quotation or example follows a sentence, 
a colon should intervene ; but if the example be in- 
troduced by as thus, and the like, a semi-colon 
should be placed before them ; if the quotation be 
the objective of a verb, a comma is sufficient ;.as 
Eve is thus described by Milton: “ Grace was in 
all her steps.” Milton describes Eve; thus, ‘Grace 
was inallher steps’ Of Eve Milton says, ‘ Grace 
was, 

‘Semi-colons are to be preferred to periods, where 
the sentences would be short, and their connexion, 
or dependence in sense slight : tlius, “ The pride 

_ of wealth is contemptible ; the pride of learning is 
pitiable ; the pride of dignity and rank is ridiculous; 
_» but the pride of bigotry is insupportable.” 

A semi-colon is used to divide compound sen- 
tences, when that which immediately follows, has 
some dependence on the former part ; especially 
when the connexion is expressed by a conjunction ; 
aS, a jest is not argument ; nor aloud laugh a de- 
monstration. 

The comma is used to, separate propositions in 
the same sentence, as, ‘if you will go before, I will 
follow. I shall, if you will go before, follow after. 

When the subject consists of several words, which | 
re inseparable from it, a comma may intervene be- 
fore the verb ; as, an inordinate desire. of admira- 
tion often produces a contemptible levity of deport- 

iment. 

The comma distinguishes whatever condensed 
phrase is equivalent to a proposition : as, air is ne- 
cessary to the life of animals, the growth of plants, 

the flight of birds, the formation of sounds, and oth- 
er important purposes. 

The comma separates single words, whether 
nouns, pronouns, adjectives, verbs, or adverbs, when 
more of the same class occur successively in the 
same construction ; so when they are distinct mem- 
bers of a sentence, having respectively the force of 
a proposition : or are introduced by a relative, con- 
junction, or proposition ; as, climate, soil, Jaws, cus- 
toms, &c, produce and continue a variety in the 
complexion, features, manners, and faculties of the 
human species. 

Conjunctions are generally preceded, at the least, 

. By commas ; but when {wo nouns, pronouns, adjec- 
tives, verbs, or adverbs, stand connected by a con- 
\janction, or occur in pairs, acomma before the con- 
junction is often deemed necessary, if they be with- 
out adjuncts ; as, Cicero and Demosthenes were or- 
ators. There is a discernable difference, between 
merit and demerit, virtue and vice, wisdom and 

_ A. member inserted in a compound sentence, but 
wholly detached from its construction, and amissi- 
dle without injuring it, should be separated by com- 
vanas. Any noun introduced by a preposition, also, 
in general, more or ‘ess.as it were, in any respect, 
and the like phrases, should be thus separated. 

Terms of address, words put absolutely with par- 
ticiples, and adverbs not adjunct to verbs or adjec- 
tives, are generally separated by commas ; as, my 
Fy obey my voice, Flattery is, certainly, detesta- 
e. 


: The parenthesis is to be avoided in general, but. 


necessary where the incidental sentence: is inter- 


jjtached. It requires changeof voiee; and a pause, 


without a comma, Semi-colon, or colon. 

The nete of interrogation requires a pause, but 
its duration depends on circtimistances. The note 
of admiration 1s put for an emotion of any kind ; its 
pause is also variable : the voice should be elevated. 
A dash Genotes a significant pause. It may pre- 
cede an apostrophic address ; mark an interruption 
of the sense; or shew that the sentence is incomplete. 
It should never be substituted instead of the regu- 


‘lar points.” 


HISTORICAL. 


[New York Parthenon. } 
ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF GUELPH. 


often derived from mean and contemptible origins: 
even royality may owe its patronymic to a vulgar 
and rediculous source. We all know that the fam- 
ily name of the king of England, from the houses 
of Brunswick, Lunenburg and Hanover, is Guelph, 
or Whelp. The Canada Company have recently 
laid out a town in Upper Canada by the name, in 
honor of their sovereign. We shall smile to see what 
this mighty name sprung from. In the history of 
Germany we find the following account of the mat- 
ter, which, from its authenticity, and its singulari- 
ty, as asomewhat curious specimen of ancient ty- 
pography, we copy literally from our author, whose 
work was printed in London, in 1702. 


“The House of Bavaria Saxony are the Sole 
remainders of the Guelphian family, derived from 
Guelphus son of Isenbredus, Earl of Altorf in 
Schawben, whose Wife Germentrudis, having ac- 
cused a Poor woman of Adultry, and caus’d her to 
be severely punish’d for having Twelve Children 
at a Birth; was afterward her self deliver’d of the 
same Number, all of them being Sons: Her Hus- 
band being absent at the time of her Delivery, she 
commanded an Old Nurse to'kill Eleven of them: 
fearing it seems the like Shame or Punishment as 
by her procurement had been inflicted upon the 
Poor Woman. ‘The Nurse going to Execute this 
wicked Order, was met by the Old Earl then re- 
turning home-ward; who demanding what she had 
in her Apron; the Nurse Answered Guelps or 
Whelps; He desired to see them; she denied him; 
Angury at her refusal, the Earl open’d her Apron, 
and there found Eleven of his Sons, Pretty Sweet 
Babes, and of promising Counlenances. Exam- 
ining the matter further, he found out the Truth, 
and enjoining the Nurse to be Secret in it, he put 
the Children out to Nurse. Six Years being Ex- 
pired, the Earl invited most of his and his Wifes 
Kindred toa Feast; and attiring his little boys all 
a like, Presented them to their Mother, who sus- 
pecting by the Number what was the matter, Con- 
fess’d her Fault, was Pardoned by the good Old 
Earl, and she took care of their Education: Whom 
the Earl Commanded should be called Guelph’s or 
Guelps, alluding to the Whelps which the Nurse 


these Guelphs, Succeeded that Henry Guelph, Son 
of Robert Earl of Alterf, whom Conrade lI. made 
Duke of Bavaria: many of whose Posterity enjoy- 
ed this Dukedom, who were encreased by the Ad- 


Duke Henry Surnamed the Proud,Father to Hen- 
ry called the Lyon, and Grandfather of Henry and 
William, the First Dukes of Brunswick and Lu- 


rogatory, exclamatory, apostrophic, or wholly de- 


The most noble and distinguished names are 


told him she had in her Apron. From the Eldest of}|sister.*» They covered her with the damp soil, 


dition of the Dukedom of Saxony, in the Person x2, or grace, or loveliness that continueth in man : for 


nenburg. The Guelphs were the People that sid-||its sports; it rejoiced, and again it wept ; but 
ing with the Emperors against the Usurping Popes, 
had many Bloody Disputes with the Gbbeelins, 
who took part with these Romish Prelates.” 


Vow ty 


THE GEM. 

BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT, 

“ I have seen an end to all perfection.” 


I have seen a man in the glory of his days and 
the pride of his strength. He was built like the 
tall cedar that lifts its head above the forest trees ; 
like the strong oak that strikes its root deeply into 
the earth. He feared no danger—he felt no sick- 
ness. His mind was vigorous like his body, he 
was perplexed at no intricacy, he was daunted at 
no difficulty ; into hidden things he searched, and 
what was crooked he made plain. He went forth 
‘fearlessly upon the face of the mighty deep; he 
Surveyed the nations of the nations of the earth ; he 
measured the distances of the stars, and called 
'|them by their names ; he gloried in the extent of 
his knowledge, in the vigor of his understanding, 
and strove to search even into what the Almighty 
had concealed. And when I looked on him, I said, 
«What a piece of work is man! how noble in 
reason ! how infinite in faculties ! in form and 
moving how express and amiable ! in action how 
like an ange] ! in apprehension how like a god!” 
—I returned--his look was no more lofty, nor his 
step proud ; hisbroken frame was like some ruined 
tower ! his hairs were white and scattered ; and 
his eye gazed vacantly upon what was passing 
around him, ‘The vigor of his intellect was wast- 
ed, and ofall} that he had gained by study nothing 
remained, He feared when there was no danger, 
and when there was no sorrow he wept. His 
memory was decayed and treacherous, and 
shewed him only broken images of the glory that 
was departed. His house was to him like a strange 
land, and his friends were counted as his enemies ; 
and he thought himself strong and healthful while 
his foot tottered on the verge of the grave. He’ 
said of his son—he is my brother ; of his daughter 
—I know her not ; and he inquired what was his 
}own name. And one who supported his last steps, 
ministered to his many wants, said to me, as 
I looked on the melancholy scene,—* Let thine 
heart receive instruction, for thou hast seen an end 
of all earthly perfection.” 

I have seen a beutiful female treading the first 
stages of youth, and entering joyfully into the 
pleasures of life. The glance of her eye was va- 
iriable and sweet, and on her cheek trembled some- 
thing like the first blush of the morning ; her lips 
moved, and there wes harmony ; and when she 
floated in the dance, her light form like the aspen 
seemed to move with every breeze. J} returned— 
but she was not in the dance ; I sought her in the 
gay circle of her companions, but I found her not. 
Her eye sparkled not, the music of her voice was 
silent, she rejoiced'on earth no more. J saw a train 
sable and slow paced, who bore sadly to an opened 
grave what wasonce animated and beautiful. They 
paused as they approached, and a voice broke the 
awful silence :—* Mingle ashes with ashes, and 
dust with its original dust. To the earth, whence 
\|she was at first taken, consign we the body of our 


and tire solid clods of the valley ; and the worms 
crowded into her silent abode. Yet one sad 
mourner lingered, to cast himself upon the grave, 
and as he wept he said“ There is no beauty, 


this is the end of all his glory and perfection,” 
‘| [have seen an infant with a fair brow, and a 
'| frame like polished ivory, Its limbs were pliant in 


whether its glowing cheek dipipled with smiles, or 
\|its blue eye was brilliant with tears, still I said to 
heart, “It: is beautiful.” It was like the firs 
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*O, I had a sort of presentiment that | should 
forth, whose cup is filled with the dew drop, and || have so strangely and uniformly deceived us ? Can}/ repent it, and I thought you would only laugh at 
whose head reclines upon its parent stem. we still so set our hearts on the creatures of God,!|me. But what can I do ?” 

I again saw this child when the lamp of reason ||when we find by sad experience that the Creator ‘What can you do! why, Isuppose you have 
first dawned in its mind, Its soul was gentle and }| only is permanent ; or shall we not rather lay aside || already done every thing that can be done ; there 
poaceful ; itseye sparkled with joy as it looked || every weight and every sin which doth most easily || 1s no getting out of it now.” 
round.on this good and pleasant world. It ran |} beset us, and think of ourselves henceforth, as way- 


; ‘*] am afraid not,—but I must change my mode of 
swiftly in the ways of knowledge—it bowed its ear || faring persons only, who have no abiding inherit-|| living. 


to instruction—:t stood like a lamb before its teach- || ance but in the hope of a better world, and to whom “ Ah, that you must ; you must give up your old 
ers. [twas not proud or envious, or stubborn, || even that world would be worse tltan hopeless, if it 


| pure blossom which some cherished plant has shot | for future days, when the days which have gone by 


or literary pursuits, and attend closely to your pro- 
and it had never heard of the vices and vanities || were not for our Lord Jesus Christ, and the inter- 


fession—and all our comfortable dinners at ” 3 

of the world. And when I looked upon it, I re-j\est we have-contained in his mercies.” _* Ah! those are all at an end.” , 

membered that our Saviour had said, “ Except ye — «« But did you get no money at all ?” inquired I. 

‘become as little children, ye cannot enter into the THE CASKET. ‘‘ Not a sixpence !” was the answer ; “it was 4 

kingdom of heaven.” —= === purely a matter of accommodation.” 
But the scene was changed, and ] saw a man IS HE MARRIED? 


* An accommodation ! why, zounds man! how 
whom the world called honorable, and many wait-|| ‘* What !” I exclaimed, stirring the fire to make || could you be such a fool ?” 
ed for his smile. They pointed out the fields that|/a blaze, for ] had not ordered candles, “is it pos-|; ‘O, I was taken by surprise, in an evil mo- 
were his and talked of thesilver and gold that he ||sible ?— With Mr. and Mrs Charles Thompson’s | ment. But, egad, it will be a lesson tome—I sup- 
had gathered ; they admired the stateliness of his || compliments !—Charles Thomson married !—-mar-|: pose | must sell Harbour Court !” 
domes, and extolled the honour of his family— || ried!—poor fellow !” ‘«‘ Nay, I hope’s not so bad as that—” | 
And his heart answered secretly ‘By my wisdom {| I hastily obtained a candle, opened the packet,|} ‘Indeed, but it is; where, think you, am I to 
have I gotten all this,’ so he returned no thanks to|/and found in it a piece of bridal cake, with a few || get five hundred pounds ?” 
God, neither did he fear or serve him. And as I || words, written in a small female hand, informing|| ‘Five hundred pounds! why, what are you 
passed along I heard the complaints of the labour- || me that “‘ Mr. and Mrs. Charles ‘Thomson, would) thinking about ?” 
ers who had reaped down the fields, and the cries ||be ready to receive visiters on a certain day. I|| ‘Thinking about ?” replied Charles, “why, 
ofthe poor whose covering he had taken away ;||was perfectly astonished. Charles Thomson mar-|| about Sillery’s bills, producing at the same time a 
but the sound of feasting and revelry was in his||ried ! J] should sooner have expected snow in mid-|| newspaper, with the announcement of his bank- 
appartments, and the unfed beggar came tottering || summer !— Married !—we were upon terms of the 


. ruptey—* what else should I think about ?” 
from his door. But he considered not that the | greatest intimacy ; we have dined together, day by 


“Ha! ha! ha! and I have been talking about 
cries of the oppressed were continually entering || day, for several years! and yet I never even sus-|| your marriage.” 


in the ears of the most High. And when | knew || pected that he was in love. When I last saw him, ‘“‘ Marriage ! nonsense ! what could put that in- 
that this man was once the teachable child that [ ||he told me that he was about to visit Turnbridge * to your head !” 
had loved—the beautiful infant that I had gazed || Wells, on business. And then to whom is he mar-|| ‘My dear fellow !” exclaimed I, “ satisfy me 


upon with delight—I said in my bitterness, “1 \|ried ? Every body knows Charles Thompson ; he} that you are not married, and I will make you ea- 
have seen an end of all perfection,” and [ laid ||is to be seen at every book-stall and book auction in 


sy about Sillery’s bills. His bankruptcy has been 
my mouth in the dust. in town. His days are spent in public libraries, and }| superseded, and | have money in my hands to pay 
idle - his nights for the most part in his stady. For him-|' your acceptances ” 


aw mi self, he is the meekest, mildest, most unobtrusive}, I then produced my bride cake and its envel- 
THE MORALIST. and modest fellow in existence ; he can never||ope—all turned out to be a hoax ! We still have 


speak to a woman without blushing ; and as for|,our literary dinners, and Charles Thompson is 
The following beautiful: passage is from a ser- || Wooing—pshaw the thing is impossible ; he must |) not married. 


mon preached by Bishop Heber to his parishion- | have courted her by deputy, and have been married ; ; 

ers a short time before his departure for India in||by proxy. I could not understand it; and when THE MEDLEY. 

1823. I went out of doors, the annoyance was stil] great- 
«Lite bears us on like the stream of a mighty ||er. I was continually met by such questions as 

river, Our boat first glides down the narrow chan-||‘‘ Pray who is Mrs. Charles Thomson ? ‘“ Who | 


= 


Userut Lesson.—It is in the recollection of 


| persons now living, that a man announced his in- 
. nel, through the playful murmurings of the little || Would have thought Charles Thomson would have || tention of performing on the stage the wonderful 
: brook, and the windings of its grassy border. ‘Vhe|,married ? I never was so astonished as when | undertaking of making a shoe ina minute, com- 
trees shed their blossoms over our young heads ;||heard of it ; whoisshe /” “I dont know.” ‘Non-|, plete in all its parts. The theatre was thronged 
' the flowers on the brink seem to offer themselves||sense ! impossible !” «It is true,’' said I surlily|| to suffocation ; but who can describe the mingled 
; to our young hands ; we are happy in hope, and|/and walked on. rage and wonder, when, instead of a broad calf- 
We grasp eagerly at the beauties around us; but Time, however passed away, as it was wont skin, the Coblerian Professor produced his leather 
the stream hurries on, and still our hands are emp-||(o0 do, and the period approached at which the|\in the shape of a boot, and holding it upto their 
. ty. happy couple were expected to return to town, || astonished eyes, addressed the audience thus ;— 
r “Qur course in youth and manhood is along a|| But a few mornings before that day arrived, I|| ‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, this, you perceive, is—a 
. wider and deeper flood, and amid objects more||Was astonished by the usual sudden and abrupt || boot ; but now-—[said he, cutting off the top and 
’ striking and magnificent. We are animated by || entrance of my old friend Charles into my parlor !|| making two slits for the letchets,]—you see it is—a 
the moving picture o’ enjoyment and industry which}| « X* saidhe, “how do you do ?” shoe!”—That modesty which always accompanies 
: passes before us; we are excited by some short-|| I paused a moment, regarding my old friend,||¢*@lted merit would not permit him to wait for 
y lived success, or depressed and made misera-|| whose looks were full of trouble and anxiety, and|{ he plaudits of his hearers; he had already se- 
4 ble by some equally short-lived disappoint-!|then kindly inquired— cured the profits of the night, and justly consider- 
ment, But our energy and our dependence are||  « My dear Charles ! how are you ? how”—I hes-|| '"g that he had fully performed his engagements, 
4 both in vain. ‘The stream bears us on, and our||itated—I would have inquired, “how is Mrs.|\by teaching them a very useful lesson, he wished 
4 joys and our gricfs are alike left behind us ; we||'Thomson ?” but the words would not come forth, them a good night, and immediately decamped ! 
may be shipwrecked but we cannot anchor ; our|/and | closed the sentence with when did you re- 
d Noyage may be hastened, but it cannot be delay-||turn to town ?” There is not amore arrant knave in ai christen- 
ed; whether rough or smooth, the rivers hastens|| ‘Only last night; what an unlucky affair is||dom. thana certain noted personage who goes by 
ire towards its home, till the roaring of the ocean is|/ this !” the name of Nobody. 
Ys in our ears, and the tossing of the waves is be “Ah!” said I, «I was dismally surprised toj| If your furniture be broken or defaced, and you 
for neath our keel, and the land lessens from our||hear it. How came you to be led into it ?” ‘|| make an enquiry of your kitchen folks, it presently 
j eyes, and the floods are lifted up around us, andj} QO Lord, I don’t know; we are all of usin|| appears from their testimony, that it was done by 
Ay the earth looses sight of us, and we take our Jast| love at times—and I really thought I was doing a|) Nobody. 
de leave of earth and its inhabitants, and of our fur-||kindness.” If a faulse and scandalous story be told against 
out ther voyage there is no witness but the Infinite and|} “A kindness,” echoed I, “yes, but ata very se-|| vou, and be breezed over town and country before 
hg the Eternal. rious expense. Why did’t you talk tome about!/ you know it, and you try hard to find out the orig- 
on : And do we still take so much anxious thought || it”? inal author, it will turn out that Nobody made it. 
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HE DRAMA. 


in her style of acting, during her absence. Brown wil}|| The charge he has 
t 
seldom fail to please, Mrs, Pelby is a decided favour- || attroct ns 
BOSTON THEATRE. ite; and will always be kindly received by a Boston au- || . ‘gure ontarrTe ns of justify- are 
> Friday, September, 21. \dience. The merits of Reed and Blake are duly mppreei-| img a murder, and of denouncing and stigmat zing his 
ated. Of the new performers, we may take : . || 88 “scoundrels, all those who have been active i 

The Wiil, and Therese.——Sir Solomon Cynic, by |; P y take another oc- |} clive in wit! 
ilne:. Howard, by Flynn, and Veritas, by Andrews. |/casion to speak. Much praise is due to the Orchestra. bringing’ the murderers “to light”? | Were this sibh 
| These party were all well sustained, as were Albina, by || They did indeed, ‘‘discourse most eloquent music.’’——||charge true, we should well merit the contempt of toh 
Miss Rock, and Mrs. Rigid, by Mrs. Barnes. Therese || The general cian of the house is very fine; the’ every honest man in the universe. But we repel it this 

was ably represented by Miss Rock, who is fast gaining || scenery iselegant. We will not attempt a discription | with disdain, and throw it back into the face of him 
in vublic estimation. Thus have ended the performances | but recommend our friends and the lovers of the arts, to tha 


: who uttered it: th it remain 
of the first week of the season. We have been rather and examine it for themselves, mark of 


. ter 
the infamous character . 
more particular in our notices than we hereafter intendto |; ima. ee famous ¢ ter of the lh as a beacon for per 
~ be,"for the purpose of introducing to our readers those MASONIC MIRROR. “* Scorn to point her slow unerring finger at.”” 


strangers who have come among us. Their talents have SEPTEMBER 29, 1827. 


Had Mr. Southwick a character to lose, he would 
enlisted public sentiment strongly in ‘heir favor; they = comine OuUT.~~—~— 4p have dared to impute to us such infernal mo- 


have given evidence of their ability, and the public well +4 The Pawteeket Ubronicleiepenly justifies the niur-| tives. Conscious of his own inability to sustain an 


expect much of them. We have now two theatrical | ge, of Morgan; and the last Masonic Mirror denominates || injury, he is reckless of th . - a: 
companies, each playing regularly five evenings in the) as ‘* SCOUNDRELS” all those who have been active |. oe? consequences of inflict 


week; and under proper management, and by pursuing an | in bringing it to light! This is what we expected. We ing one. He has Gorie us an injury he is not hon- 
honorable course of competition, both will receive an | "€Ver doubted that when they could no longer contradict orable enough to repair. It is impossible that we 
honorable support, and the play-going community, as the | ee oe justify it, laud the murderers, and | 64) reach the ears of every individual who reads his 
phrase is, be materially henefitted, but their success will 


a d solel the talent of the! UR. " We extract the above from the Albany Observer, | paper, and must therefore suffer the consequences 
on ent of their respective companies, | hi i 
Lathe and observed their edited by Solomon Southwick, Were it not a wil- slanderous and libelling pen. Our only hope 


—— 


—— 


-« K. has much in his style of acting, that reminds us of 


seldom, if ever seen this sterling comedy so well suppor- 
ted in all its parts as on this occasion. Sir Peter Tea- 
zle found a faithful representative in J. Barnes——-Kilner’s 
Sir Oliver Surface, was characterized by more richness 
than we have been accustomed to see exhibited in that 
character._-Flynn, Andrews, Bernard and Finn in their 
respective personations did justice to the author and 
themselves. Miss Rock as Lady Teazle appeared to 
great advantage—-this young lady is an invaluable acqui- 
‘sition to the Managers and has a!ready proved to the au- 
dience that she is in possevsion of dramatic talents of the 
first order. 
On Tuesday Belles Stratagem was represented for 
the second time thisseason. The farce, the Review. _ 
On Wednesday evening we were presented with The 
Stranger; personated by Mr. King. It is too faint | 
praise to say that this gentleman sustained the part in a 
superior manner. We have seen Conway support the 
same character to admiration, but we should be doing in- 
justice did we not say, he was exceeded by King. Mr. 


Kean; as the under tones of his voice, treading the stage, 
and Joeking his part. The oftner we see him, the great- 
er cause we have to admire his talents. Mrs Haller 
was ably represented by Mrs. J Barnes; we have sel- 
dom seen it equalled. Baron Steinfort, by Finn, Solo- 


_mon by Kilner, and Peter, by Andrews, each a hos, 
within himself. 


TREMONT THEATRE. 

This House was opened, agreeable to anouncemen t 
on Monday evening. it was filled at an early hour; the 
tickets having. been all taken up on tatnrday; partly by 
speculators, who, on the evening of performance, demand- 
ed for them from 2to $3. On this the editor of the Trav- 
eller justly remarks: 


‘If the attractions of the house at any time give an 
additional value to the cards of admission, the manager, 
whose enterprise has furnished these novelties, ought, 
certainly to be enabled to pocket the benefits: 


tickets going off under the auctioneer’s hammer.” 


The prize Address, published on our last page, was de- 


livered by ‘Mr. Blake, in # very graceful manner, and ‘is, not what he has beens neither “ser ed any 
with good effect. The old performers, whose merits are| ‘Ui"S *° do with his private character ; our pr gee 
known, and estimated by the public, were *‘Joudly wel- with him is wholly as editor of a public journal; 


than the friends of the stage should suffer from a ‘enned ides the picture more hideous by contrasting the 


sition of these forestallers, we should hope to see the |,sullied transcript before us, with its original. It is 


|principle, and so contempiibly insignificant, as we 
believe Solomon Southwick to be. ‘The article to’ 
which he alludes, appeared in the Mirror of the Sth’ 
instant: to that article we refer the reader, and if 
he can discover any thing there to justify the conclu- 
sion drawn by this Belial of the West, we will 
cheerfully make all honorable amends. We did 
“« denominate as scoundrels, al) those who” had en- 
gaged in the aflair from motives of dishonorable 
speculation ; who were endeavoring to renew the, 
excitement for the same dishonorable object ; had) 
destroved public and private tranquility, and who | 
were making use of means tending directly to the, 
‘subversion of justice, and the prostration of the laws: 
of their country ; such men we denominated scoun- | 
'drels, and shall not at present retract our words.—| 
Mr. Southwick, nevertheless, if it suit his conven- | 
‘ience, is at fell liberty to array himself in the pare 
cof these men: we do not know that he would be) 
‘out of place ; his conduct jn regard to us, at least, | 
| justifies the conclusion that, there he would be “ at ! 
home.” ‘There has been a time, however, [we are | 
willing to give the devii his due,] in the editorial 
‘life of Mr. Southwick, when he would have scorned 
the idea of perpetrating an act so dishonorable and 
cungentlemenly ; when he would have treated with 
‘the utmost contempt, the editor who should so base- | 
ily pervert the language and meaning of another ;| 
but that time has gone by : the days when we were 
‘accustomed to look upon him as a gentleman of in- 
‘tegrity, an independent and honorable editor, have 
| passed away. But we will not rend the vail that 
‘covers the past history of the man ; we will not ren- 


‘sufficient for the present purpose, to know what he 


, tion also ceases: we say therefore, that “ their Sor- 


ils 

i houses. ful and slanderous misrepresentation, we would not > that he is too well known by his own readers, wi 
re | MONDAY SEPT. 24. leave the path of decency to inflict a merited chas- _ and his character. for truth and veracity too justly 
in ii " School for Scandal, and L 100 Note-—We have bu‘ || ;)..ment on an individual so entirely destitute of | appreciated, for him to injure us to the original in- 


tent ; but we cannot flatter ourselves that all know 
‘him; and must therefore rest under the unrighteous 
stigma he has cast upon us. Had he published our 
remarks entire, he might have construed their mean- 
ing to suit his own convenience; we would not have 
complained, but would have trusted to the disceru- 
ment and judgment of his readers. But no,—ihis 
would not have answered his purpose so well,— 
they were to candid, and contained to many truths. 
for the columns his paper. Were it necessary, we 
might quote an hundred instances where we have 
expressed inthe most emphatic terms,our desire that 
the murderers, if there be any, might be detected 
and made to suffer for the enormity of their crime. 
It has ever been, and still is, our most earnest wish. 


_ 


It will be seen by the following sentence, extrac- 
ted from the article in question, in what light the 
obnoxous word is used: ‘If every individual sus- 
pected, (every mason) is to be indicted and put to 
itrial, on the application of the interested, the state 
‘may continue in anarcy for years, and the scoun- 
idrels, whose FORTUNES are 10 
‘THE SKIRTS OF THE EXCITEMENT, accomplish 
their purpose.” Their purpose is speculation; and 
when the excitement ceases, their chance of specula- 


tunes are tacked to the skirts of the excitement;” and 
they who are strivirg to build up their own fortunes 
on the ruined character, and even at the sacrifice 
of the life of the innocent, are indeed ‘scoundrels.’ 
But the sagacious Mr. Southwick admits more than 
we ever contended for, and even more than we are 
willing to believe. He says, “the last Masonic Mir- 
ror denominates as ‘scoundrels’ all those who have 
been active in bringing it (the murder) to light!” 
Here then, he has implicated more than half 


comed on the boards.”” and the new ones were received | and that, in all decency, is enough for one man to 
with due respect. Mrs. C. Young has much improved |; meddle with. | 


the people in his own state! We denominated none 
other as scoundrels than those whose “ fortunes are 


‘\tacked to the skirts of the excitement,” but he has 
applied the epithet to . // who have been active in 
| bringing” the murderers to light! How'the people 
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of New York will view this charge isa question we 
are unable to settle. ‘The fact is, he is ashamed otf 


his own isolated situation, and is willing to mark |! 
with infamy, any and every person, he thinks it pos- | 


sible to reduce to a level with himself, and to attach 
tohisown company. But we have said enough on 
this subject, and have taken more notice of the man 
than we should have done, had not our own charac- 


ter been immediately interested. Our friends will |. 
perceive, by the course pursued in this instance, | 


what means are resorted to, to keep alive the ex- 
citement; what efforts are made to bring contumely 
on the institution, and in what light truth is regard- 
ed. It goes far to strengthen our former remarks, 
and to increase the fears of every considerate and 
reflecting man, that the innocent may unrighteous- 
ly suffer for the crimes of the supposed guilty. 

We leave Mr. Southwick by remarking that what 
he has said, relative to the Pawtucket Chronicle, is 
equally false : further, the editor of the Chronicle 
will answer for himself. 


Sotar Microscope.—The greatest curiosity at pres- 
ent in the city,—and wecan hardly desire or expect to 
have a greater,—is the exhibition of the wonderful pow- 
ers of the Solar Microscope. The most minute particles 
in nature are magnified and presented to the view in an 
enormous size, and living animaleulae, wholly impercep- 
tible to the eye, are thrown before us, exhibiting their 
-uncouth shapes, in the most fantastic manner. So great 


| Encutsn Castne'r.—The 


New Monthly Magazine’! 
contains a shrewd remark on political affairs which to’ 


‘recent change in the cabinet and policy of England, 
| were characterised by no other singularity, it is at least 
remarkable beyond all changes that have ever preceded it, | 
for the absolute dearth of merit in those squibs, rejoin-| 
ders, and satirical diatribes, with which fallen politicians, 
and their partizans are accustomed to amuse the public.. 
This circumstance is accouunted for, in the fact, that. 
the intelligent and respectable portion of the press, and 
the writers for it, wereso unanimously in favour of the: 


up, Or to mourn over the prostrated faction ; or that if 
any were to be found, it feit no encouragement for exer-. 
tion, with se largea majority of the people fixed in op- | 
Posite opinions.—[N. ¥. Statesman. | 


The Journal des Debats mentions the farming ont) 
of the Gaming Houses of Paris for the ensuing year by | 
the Prefect of the Seine. Several tenders were put in,, 
the highest of which, of course was received ; being’ 
for the sum of 6,055, 100 francs. The editor of the! 
Journal very justly laments the sanction given to these! 
these ** Hells, by the license of government—disavow- | 
ed, as they are, by religion, morals and humanity ; “* de- 
/nounced every year in the senate, and yet every year 
_ consecrated by a legislative vote axa fatal necessity, as 
a palliative of greater evils’’ For ourselves we know 
not what evils they can palliate — what end they can se-| 
cure, important enough for so pernicious a price. 


—— 


Poronep Cuerse.— About thirty members of one) 
‘of the militia companies on the parade on Tuesday were 


‘made sick, by eating of a cheese whicl: formed a part of |, 


their noon Juncheon. We understand that it was a 
handsome and well flavoured cheese, with no appear- 
pearance of any improper ingredient, and that about 
‘twenty persons who ate of it, sustained no injury. Those 
| who were less fortunate were yesterday recovering from 


MIRROR AND MECHANICS'INTELLIGENCER. 


| THE AMARANTE 


the extent of our observation, is true, viz ; that if the ! 


revolution effected, that no talent was left to bolster | this opinion, by experiment,—the only ordeai by weich 


'|matters of this kind can be definitely settied,—~the sub- 


2 


— — 


*T was Wisdom fashioned: Strength the Temple raised, 
And ‘Beauty o'er the Fabric. blazed, 


Ir has been suggested, that @ periodical work. in the 
octavo form, devoted exclusively to Masowtc subjects, 
of general interest to the Fraternity, would meet with ap- 
probation and support. Solicited to test the validity of 


scribers propose a monthly publicaiion under the above 
title. The first object of this work, is to collect and pre- 
serve, in a convenient and durable form, a portion of the 
most useful and elegant Masonic AppReEssprs, that can 
be procured. In making this selection, particular regard 
will be paid to perspicuity of style, elegance of diction, 
and applicability of matter; so that when combined, they — 
shall form, as our title poetically expresses, a FADELESS 
WREATH OF MASONRY,-—a WREATH, that every Ma- 
son shall be willing to entwine around the altar of de- 
mestic happiness. For, nothing can tend more tu improve 
the heart, to enlighten the mind, to render stronger the. 
bonds of peace and unity, than the inculeation of the 
sublime sentiments and rigid morality of that institution, 
which is the Masown’s ** First Love.’’ The work will 
also comprise historical and other matter, worthy of pre- 
servation. 
That there may be no misunderstanding in regard to 
this work, we think it incumbent to state, that a portion 
of the matter which it will contain, will be first published 


in the Masontc Mrrnror. The only object in establish- 
2 ing the AMARANTH, is to afford those, who prefer it, a 
S. C. lntelligencer of the 14th devoted exclusively to the interests of Mason 
net. says, ‘| We fear the crops on Black River have ; 
\\ry- In a weekly paper, this cannot be the case. Further, 
| we propese the octavo form; because we believe this 
form will best meet the wishes of our friends— it is more 
convenient for binding, and is better adapted to the libra- 
ry; for which, we design to make it, not merely an ele- 
‘gant, but a valuable acquisition. 


their illness. 
is the magnifying power, that the circulation of the 


fluid through the veins, in very small insects, can be dis- 


tinctly seen This exhibition is at present in Cornhill} suffered severely from the late heavy rain---the six mile 
square, and we recommend it to the lovers of curio-ity, 


bridge has been carried away. The weather continues 
to the admirers of ‘nature*s works, and to the friends of |, remarkably cool for the season.”’ 
. seience, as worthy of their atteniion. Our word for it, 
none will come away dissatisfied. 


on: 


From the Baltimore Chronicle of the 21st inst. 


The day before yesterday was the 90th anniversary of 
the birth day of the venerable Charles Carroll of Carol- 


ton, who on that day commenced his ninety first year. ' F sth of 
The epoch was passed by him like the patriarchs of old, The AmARaNTH will be published on the 15th of 


in the bosom of his family, surrounded by his children, |, ach month: to contain thirty-two octavo pages, ele- 
grand children, and great grand children. His facul- gantly printed on new type with fine paper. Every 
Telegraphic Intelligence, me ethe Ralei;h Register, tie. remain unimpaired, and his energies unabated, and other number to be embellished with an elegant engrav- 
is carried to such perfection in France, that a communi-| his feelings and affections still buoyant and warm ;”” |ed, or lithographic print, adapted, when practicavi¢s to 
cation is made from Paris to Leslie, a distance of 180 | and we know of no one to M3 the following beauti- | the contents of the work 
‘ ful lines by Burns, ton a riend, can be more ap- 
miles, in two minutes. A list of ve! routes is || applied. An ag | The price will be two dollars & your, payshle! Gat the 
given, nem _— so favorable 24 the first route i the rn The dark shades of evening, dim closes on the eye, | reception of the first number, which will be put to prese 
| And usher the cold dreary night, | as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers are obtained 
ie The But like yon star, that athwart glides the sky, || to warrant the expense. Any individual who wil: ob- 
) to be miles that of a cannon ball to 8 miles; Your course to the latest is bright. | tain subse: ibers, and hold bim-elf responsible, will be 
ad tey manne of Telegraph, ET ‘| entitied 'o « seventh copy. Secretaries of Lodges, and 
with’ three times: the: end Sve agents for the Mirror generally, are requested to interest 
times the speed of a cannon bal] !!! 


Ae themselves in this work. Letters, post paid, may be 
* Welaugh at Indian names ; but are they not often 


The President of the United States, attended the per- 
formances at the Tremont Theatre on Tuesday evening; 
and those at the Boston Theatre, last evening. 


4 
1 


A person calling himself John H. Montgomery, Esq. 
has been imposing on the citizens of Litchfield, Conn. | 
by professing himself the proprietor of a patent for Ae- 
rial Phaetons. He engaged a painter, a blacksmith, a 


|| addressed to the subscribers, as publishers of the Masonic 
more sensible than our own ? not a mere sound, but 


specifying individuality of character. or would they 

look so interminable, did we not, from ignorance of their 
language, blend distinct sounds into one word. Eliot, 
(anagram Toile,) the missionary among the Indian *‘sal- 
vages,’’ who translated the Bible into Indian, with one 
only pen, give us, among others of their sesquipedalia 
verba, the following, I conceive erroneously, as one 


word: ‘* Kummogkodonattoottummooetiteaong ainun- 
nonash.”’ 


The following advertisement is copied from a Phila- 
delphia paper : 

There is now at Harrowgate,at the house of Mr. Wood- 
ruff, 4 miles from this city, an American Land Turtle, 
Which will weigh 250 Ibs. ; it can be seen any time with- 
out charge.. This monster, which he undoubtedly is, has 
carried a gentleman with ease, whose weight is 235 lbs. 
Any persoa who weighs 300 Ibs., may have a pleasant, 
sure, but slow ride on his back, at any time, It is worth 


while for thosewho are fond of curiosities to see him. 


cabinet maker, and a joiner to erect a fandango on the 
'Cattskill mountains, at Hudson, New York, in the 
‘meantime living sumptuously at a tavern. On its being 
hinted that some payment should be forthcoming, he van- 
ished into thin air, and has not since been heard of. 


| A Sailors’ Tura out.---A \arge body of sailors sup- 
‘posed to be nearly two hundred, marched through seve- 
ral streets of the city, last Friday, and proceeded to the 
common. They had a flag and shouted occasionally ; 
and one of them audibly announced their object to be an 
increase of wages. We heaid of no personal attacks or 
jnsults. 


MARRIED. 

In this city, by the Rev. Dr. W. Jenks, Dea, Phineas 
Barnard of Harvard, to Mrs. Sarab Burges. 

In Fortville, Geo, on the 6th inst. by Eben. Ormsby, 
Esq. Mr. Daniel Pratt, formerly of New Hampshire, to 
Miss Esther Ticknor, formerly of Columbia, t. 

In Wiscasset, at the seat of John Maguire, Esq. by 
the Rev. Dr. Packard, Mr. Edward Tufts, of Charles- 
town, Ms. to Miss Rebecca Sprague, daughter of John 
Maguire, Esq. 


Mirror, Boston, Mass. 

Without further parlance, or making promises we can- 
not discharge, the proposition is submitted for the consid- 
era ion and encouragement of the Fraternity. 


Subscriptions received at the Bookstores of R. P. & C. 
Williams, 79, Bowles & Dearborn, 72, and Hilliard, 
Gray & ‘ 0., Washington street; at S. Hastings’ Station- 
ary store, 18, Congress street, and at Wheildon & Ray- 
mond’s Bookstore, Charlesiown, Mass. 

Persons holding Subscription papers are requested to 
return the names of such subscribers as they may have~ 
obtained, b: the first of November; and retain the sub- 


for further use. 
scription paper for fur * MOORE & SEVEY 


Bosto», August, 1827 

*,* Editors of papers to whom we send the Mirror ia 
exchange, are requested to give the above publicity, and 
receive subscriptions. 
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THE WREATH. 


“ Pho? thus confin'd, my agile thoughts may fly 
* Thro’ all the regions of variety.” — Otway, 


THE PRIZE ADDRESs, 
Awarded by the Manager of the Tremont Theatre, to 
James Jamieson, of Hartford, Ct. 
Friends of the Stage! whose brilliant ranks to-night 
Burst on our view in loveliness and light, 
The Drama comes before you with her cause, 
And asks your ear; she dares not ask applause, 
But she does crave your amile upon her train, 
Herself, her priests, and this her virgin fane. 


Friends of the Stage;-—the friends of virtue too, 
The suppliant Drama brings her plaints to you. 
Long has she horae reproach —for though her brow 
Of old was luminous,.and burns e’en now 


With heaven’s own fire,—the intense and hallowed | | 


flame, 
That Genius kindles round a deathless name— 
We hear her still deaounced as Virtue’s foe: 
Still round her shrines is muttered many a wo; 
Still, at her name the superstitious sigh; 
The grave, look graver as she passés by; 
The Bigot’s ban on all her priesthoed falls, 
And pulpit thunder shake her temple walls. 


Has, then, the Stage become a battle plain, 
Where Honor bleeds, and Innocence is slain? 
Where Lust lies gorged, and on whose reeking pale 
Birds of ill-omen sit, and snuff the tainted gale? 
Grant, for a moment,—what is yet desied— 
Grant, that, in this, the Stage is not belied; 
Grant, that its scenes are those of sin and shame;— 
Whose is the fault?—and where shall fall the blame? 
Rests it with those old -Bards--whuse “ Muse of fire’’ 
Hath strung and waked the everlasting lyre; 
Who gave to T'ragedy her poisoned bowl, 
And with it empire o’er the hufpan 
Rests it with him who with heroic airs, 
The plume, the bonnet, or the buskin wears, 
Whose only hope, as Bashaw or as ’ 
Is “* bread to eat, or raiment to put on?” 
Or must it fall, at least in part, on those, 
Who on the Stage pour out their vial’d woes— 
Then trumpet, it with all its purest scenes, 
As the fit haunt of vagabonds and queans? 


O, were the Stage as pure as Dian’s fane, 

When pearled with dew, and washed with vernal rain, 
Let honest zealots cal) it Belial’s throne, 

Let pulpits fulminate, let presses groan 
Their woes and warnings—and what need they more 
To cause the curse they piously deplore ! 


Then at the Drama’s pomp her stole, her vail, 
Let not the serious frown, the rightecus rail; 
But let them come at evening’s sober hour, 
And prove her pathos, and confess her power; 
Let them - the good, the graceful, and the grave, 
The wise, the pure, the beautiful, the brave, 
‘The reverend even—to this proud temple turn, 
And judge the Drama from her ** words that burn.”’ 
Let them, her Censors, in the boxes sit, 
Rush to the Rows, and pour into the Pit, 
Each boding bird, unfed, will sail away, 
Ih outer darkness to pursue her prey, 
While all the sons and daughters of the light, 
Raptby the Drama’s spell, shall cheer her as to-night, 


» This Night, her doors are open’ flung; 
ier priests their proudest. hopes have hung : 
“that they, here the soul may 


within towering walls, 
(On which Heaven’s boon—the rain and sunshine falls, 
As on the Church’s roof it falls, the while, ) 

It may be theirs ‘* to share the good man’s smile ;”’ 
And hopes—-that Beauty may with grace regard 

The moral Actor, as the immortal Bard, 

_And the same largess on the living shed, 

That she has showered for ages on the dead.--- 
That witching smile, that has furever played, 
Around the lips of matron and of maid; 

And that more treasured tribute that repays | 
All labor and all love;---that singly sways 
Man's passions in the strength of their career, 
And bows him to the earth---a woman’s tear. 


Ye fair ones, and ye wise, to Virtue true, 
A smile, a tear,---the meed to Genius due, 


Is all the Drama hopes--is all she asks of yon. 
| THERON. 


LITERARY. 


| CLIO, No3. By James G. Percival. 
'C, Carvil. 1827. 

| After a long silence, we once more hear the mu-| 
‘sic of Percival’s lyre—its notes are welcome, for 
they are fraught with sweetness and warm with the 
purest fire of poetry. Percival is a name which 
‘ranks high on the proud list of 

| ‘*The mighty masters of the lay, 

Nature’s true sons, the friends of man and truth-”” 
He is one of that shining band who are recompen- 
|sed by the honors of immortality, for all the evils & 
trials of time. It is an ample recompense. What 
jare all the gratifications of worldly luxury and 
worldly prosperity, compared with the proud con- 
sciousness of genius that it hath a- name which will 
never die, a glory which shines with eternal radi- 
ance? In this has the Creator been bountiful to 
genius; and there should be murmuring that wealth” 
and long life, and sensual happiness, are not super- 
added to this maginificent boon, And for this, 
should genius bear with patience the assaults and 
hatred of the envious, the mean, and the base heart- 
ed;=secure of the admiration of the noble, and the 
praise of the just; proud in its own worth,and ani- 
mated by its own si doom, albeit not free from 


N. ¥.G.& 


in. and sorrow, is stifMenviable. 
The character of Wercival’s poetry isso well 
known, that itis not necessary for usto enlarge up- 
pon its beauties or its faults. We shall extract as 
much as our limits will permit. The first selection 
is from a piece entitled. ‘‘Remorse.” 
I am banished from home and heaven, 
~ Like the rush of a thunderbolt chiven; 
Ever blacker the night sinks before me, 
And louder the storm rages o’er me; 
A whirlwind behind me is rushing, 
And torrents around me are gushing; 
My flight must he onward forever, 
And a rest from my wandering be never. 


My proud heart is broken and saddened; 
‘My brain, like a scorpion, is maddened, 
When a circle of flame has just bound him, 

And death is within and around him; 

My hopes are all scattered and flying, | 
And the last pulse that stirred me is-dying; 

Of memory no time can bereave me, “"@ 

It may ‘orture, but never will leave me. 


O! where the ambition that hovered, 
Fill its pinions with glory were covered; 
‘Where the hopes, ever fond and lighter, 
"Like the morning sun, brighter and brighter; 


Vou. 


Til the was hallowed and 
And the love, a devoted adorer, 
That bent in his ecstacy o’er her. 
Then welcome the rush and roaring, 
And the storm that is bursting and pouring, 
And the darkness that thickens around me, 
As if earth in its center had bound me; 
Better onward through chaos be driven, 
Than be scared by the frowning of heaven, 
Though a rest from my wandering be never, 
And my flight be forever and ever. 
From the Poem entitled “‘ Grecian Liberty” we 
take these spirited lines: 
O! bright and glorious creature, 
Winged, and mailed, and armed for fight; 
Though beautiful in feature, 
Like a spirit of delight, 
_ Yet the aching of thy brow, 
And thy proud and gallant form, 
Teli of one who rides the storm, 
When the stearnest warriors bow 
And the harvest yield their breath 
At the summoning of Death. 
There thou standest on the mountains, 
And the sparkle of thy spear, 
Like the sunbeam on the fountains | 
To the gallant few below, 
Is a sign of wrath and fear 
To the blind and brutal foe; 
Like a beacon, let it blaze 
Broad and flaring, till it daze, 
All who come with foot profane | 
‘To this consecrated plain, 
Where thy pure and perfect shrine 
Youths and maidens loved to twine 
With the laurel and the myrtle— 
And the shadow of thy grove, 
Haunt of innocence and love, 
Heard the winged arrows hurtle 
From the fluwery—wreathen bow, 
With a whisper like the flow 
Of a brook that winds afar 
Underneath the Evening star. 
We regret that we are prevented from further 
selections, by the want of room. Let our readers 
purchase the book and cater for themselves.— 
N. Y. Courter. 
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ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS will be given asa 
premium for the most approved Plan for the construction 
of a MASONIC HALL, to be erected in this city, of 
the following dimensions and description:—The building 
to be of brick, with a brick or stone front, four stories, 
and 60 feet front, and extending 90 feet back. The base. 
ment story must be flush with the street, calculated for 
two stores, with back rooms, and an ample passage en- 
trance between them. The second story to be appropri- 
ated te public purposes. The third story must contain a 
a ged room, and preparation rooms; and the fourth story, 
a chapter and preparation rooms. The Masonic Hall 
must not cost to exceed $22,000. Plans, with estimates, 
will be received by the undersizned until the 1st Novem - 


ber next. 
THOMAS I. WRAY,) , 
SAEUEL HALE. 
ALEX. M’KENZIE, 
WM. T. GOULD, 
JOHN W. WILDn, | 
Note.—Lumber may be had in this city, at ten dollare 
and fifty cents per thousand, eapertictes measure; and 
bricks at $7 50 per thousand. 
Augusta, Geo. Aug. 23, 1827. 
| $F The Savannah Georgian, Charleston City Ga- 
zette, Richmond Enquirer, National Intelligencer, Balti- 
more ‘Patriot, Poulson’s Daily Advertiser, Philadelphia, 
‘New-York Enquirer, Boston Patriot, Masonic Mirtor 
and Providence Gazette, will please publish the above 
once a week until the 20th October, and forward their 
accounts to the above committee. 
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courage, and the bad reform !-~— 


“Where faricy that colored and painted, 
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